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THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


( Continued.) 


After this introduction was ove1, ‘Let me, (said 
Ellen,) present to each other my brother and my 
friend. I have been chidden for omitting it yes- 
terday; but [ was so surprised, so agitated, so 
overcome with joy, that I forgot every thing but 
the cause of it.’ Julia’s cheek was dyed with the 
deepest crimson:—‘Should I have blushed thus at 
a London presentation? (thought she: O no!— 
there ites a mere matter of form.’ 

it was impossible to see Edmund Herbert with- 
out admiration. ‘To a figure of the most perfect 
manly symmetry was added a countenance equal- 
ly handsome. Yet fine as were his features, their 
expression constituted their greatest charm. Yet 
his person, incomparable as it was, derived its 
chief power of attraction from his manner; he 
was at once well-bred and easy, attentive to forms 
without. formality, dignified without haughtiness, 
and fashionable without affectation. In qonversa- 
tion his subjects were well chosen; his language 
correct yet unstudied, and often sportive but ne- 
ver trifling; delicate in his attentions to women, 
respectful to his parents, and affectionate to his 
sister: and to these high qualities of mind and 
person was super-added a voice both in speaking 
and singing peculiarly expressive: its deep and 
mellow tones delighted every ear, and penetrated 
every heart. 

Such was Edmund Herbert, who was now 
come to pass the college recess at home. ‘Three 
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months with my beloved brother! (said Eilen 
three months of happiness!” and the most anima- 
ted joy was diffused over her countenance. 

Edmund was destined for the church. His ear- 
iy inclinations would have led him to pursue a 
military life; but as this was opposed by his pa- 
rents, he solaced himself with study, gained se- 
veral prizes, and became an honor to the college 
where he was placed. ‘Phough thwarted in his 
first wishes, he never expressed a murmur; but 
considering it his duty to devote himself to the 
plans pointed out by those to whom he owed his 
being, and knowing that the many losses they had 
sustained in their children had more closely en- 
deared them to those that remained, he stifled 
every selfish feeling, and not only reasoned but 
acted like a philosopher. 

The family of sir ‘Thomas Wills was daily ex- 
pected at his seat at Albany. The day arrived,— 
the post-coaches, post-chariots, and post-chaises, 
fraught with the Willses and their trunks, band- 
boxes, and servants, rattled through the village. 

it is now necessary to introduce to my readers 
the dramatis persone of the mansion. 

Sir Thomas Wills was really of an old and res- 
pectable family; could boast some ancestorial con- 
sequence, when tilts and tournaments, armour 
and gilt spurs, were the amusements, the cos- 
tumes, and rewards of youth. ‘Through succes- 


sive generations, from plebeian marriages, luxury 
and effeminate habits, the race of the Willses had 
degenerated both in size of person and dignity of 
character; and though sir Thomas still showed 
Voiume I. 
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nd eat roast beef enovgh, that’s my opi- 


Sir Phomas had received an indulgent educa- 
tion from an indulgent mother: that is, he was ne- 
ver compelled to learn any thing he did not 
choose, and he did not choose to learn any thing. 
ivis tather died when he was verv young; and as 
he was to be the scle comfort of his mother > he 
was never to be vexed, though perhaps no ild 
ever shed so many tears, or fancied so many oe 
ships. He had a tutor in the house, who for four 
vears enjoyed his sinecure, and then accompanied 
his pup il to Eaton, where he assisted him through 
his labours. © ollege was thought of no use. ‘Sir 
‘Vhomas would possess a_ very large income, 
therefore why should he be teased with any more 
study?’ said his judicious mother. ‘I wish him to 
be a gentleman, and therefore he shail travel; he 
will then learn without the trouble of reading.’ 
And sir "Thomas went abroad. He _ travelled 
through France, saw the Louvre at Paris; he went 
throuch Italv, saw St. Petor’s at Rome, mount 
Vesuvius at Napk s, and the gallery at Florence. 
tietravelled into Switzerland, sew the Glaciers; 
he went into Germany, and saw the falls of the 
Rhine; and then he came back again to England 
a travelled gentleman. ‘Home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits;’? bu. sir Thomas might as 
well have kept at home, for any advantage his wits 
had devieed from travel. ‘It was all wonderful, 
(he would say,) really it was surprising to sce 
what anumber of curiosities there were at Paris, 
what a prodigious size Saint Peter’s was, what a 
great smoke there was from Mount Vesuvius, and 
what a quantity of cinders it threw up; whata 
beautiful gallery there was at Florence; what a 
ileal of snow and ice upon the Glaciers, and what 
a large river was the Rhine?’ 

It was thought proper that Sir Thomas should 
marry; and he selected, or rather his mother se- 
lected, miss Gordon, a fair girl of sixteen, with a 
good fortune, who had just left school, and was as 
much delighted to become at once a lady, and 
with an establishment of her own, as she was to 
quit the nursery for a fashionable school. Sir 
‘Thomas had not the least dislike to her, nor she 
to him; they married therefore with a better pros- 


pect of happiness than people thus ass orted by 
parents generally do; and continued to live upon 
very amicable terms, except now and then when 
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their daughters by the sights and scenery of their 
native country. 

Lavinia, their eldest daughter, was beautiluk as 
the finest form and features could make her; but 
wninformed by mind, she looked as cold and in- 
animate as a statue. She moved elegantly but me- 
chanically; every thing she pr: actised had been as 
siduously taught; every thing she repeated was 
by note; she believed herself be autiful, for she 
had been told she was so, and thought that she 
had only to be seen to be admired. 

Lady Wills had penetration enough to discern 
that her daughter was deficient in those charms 
that render women dear and valuable as compa- 
nions; but she flattered herself, and she flattered 
her daughter also, that the attractions of per- 
son would soon secure her a.great alliance. 4 
this purpose she was taught to bend her body i 
the most bewitching attitude, to present her han 
in a graceful manner, to direct her eyes with the 
most expressive softness upon the person who 


spoke to her, to smile just to a certain extent of 
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mouth which displayed a dimple, and to look as 
if she Pitre weep when she wished to show sen- 
sibility. But schooled as she was in the science of 
the graces, Lavinia had passed the age of thirty 
without a single proposal of marriage; she was 
brought into public, gazed at, admired, flattered, 
and forgotten. 

ee the second daughter, about a year 
younger, possessed an equal degree of beauty, but 
of a more commanding character; and whilst her 
sisjer sighed and languished in the drawing-room, 
and swept her white : arms over the harp gracefully 
and discordantly, Sacharissa was in the stable 
with her favorite horse, caressing her father’s 
hounds, or practising with her bow and arrow; 
but alas! her beauty was brought to an untimely 
end at the age of seventeen. In attempting a des- 
perate leap as she was one day hunting, she was 
thrown from her horse, and with a mangled coun- 
tenance conveyed into the nearest cottage. Time, 
however, repaired in some measure the ravages of 
accident; and the domestic habits which a long 
confinement to the house insensibly created, tamed 
that impetuosity and daring, that love of hunting 
and deeds of high enterprise, which had formerly 
distinguished her; and she softened into something 
of a Lavinia. Though but small traces of beauty 
were visible to impartial eyes, her own were 
more favorable in their decision, and she hoped 
yet, ‘with all her impertections on her head,’ to be 
married before her elder sister. She had more vi- 
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vacity, and found that the beauty of Lavinia wes 
often deserted for the pleasure of @ little lively 
chat with her. Her teatures, it is true, were 
changed, but her eves stl remained ¢ entire; iti ne 
with these she imagined she shot fortha whol 

tillery of flames and darts from Cupid’s mansion 
In the bridge of her nose there had 
been a slight breach, but tolerably well repaired; 
and it was still high, lofty and commanding, 


of mischief. 


something like that described in the pictures of 


William the Con aque ror—iheretfore, she thought, 
a conquering nose. One side of her face was verv 
tol: rable indeed; and as she knew which this was, 
she generally contrived to present it to the s 

tors, and fire principally fiom this eye, shading, 
as did Pogppza the wife of Nero, the other by a 
drooping Wher or veil. But all these little stra- 
tagems to win the hearts of the other sex had 
failed; and poor Sacharissa had nearly reached 
that terrible climax of unmarried life, the age of 
thirty, as unsolicited and unloved as Lavinia. Bt 
she did not submit to her destiny with so much 
fortitude, so much patience, or so much apathy. 

Lavinia still looked kindly and pensively, and st ill 
practised every air that had been taught her; she 
was a piece of mechanism, so worke F up as to be 
always ready to be set in motion; she was neither 
offended nor mortified; she was surprised she was 
not marricd,as her mother had so often told her 
she must soon be; but she had no ill humor, and 
surprise was all she felt when she felt any thing. 
Sacharissa began to be indignant at the neglect she 
experienced, and hated all men, because none had 
loved her. (To be continued.) 
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Cuthbert and Ci canae. 


A TALE. 

During the memorable reign of the great Alfred, 
Elfwald, an East-Anglian, a nobleman who had 
signalised his prowess in frequent conflicts with 
Danish invaders, acted as governor of his native 
province. Cenred, the son of this veteran warrior, 
emulated his father’ s fame; and his daughter El- 
leanor was distinguished by beauty and virtue. 
In the martial exercises, at which Elfwald was 
fond of presiding, the young provincials displayed 
the utmost energy of exertion, that they might at- 
tract the notice of so able a judge of military pre- 
tensions, and excite the acmiration of the fair 
Fast-Anglian. Elleanor, however, witnessed 
their efforts with little emotion, not from being 
insensible to the merits of activity and courage in 
dangerous times, but from ‘a conviction of the su- 
perior claims of the peaceful virtues; and, while 
the heroes of these solemnities in vain courted her 
smiles, she cherished a fond regard for a youth 
who did not aim at such pompous distinctions. 
The object of her favor was Cuthbert, who, be- 
ing the son of the governor’s chief assistant in civil 
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affairs, neglecte@ the arts of war for the concerns 
of state. Vhe attachment was recipreeal; and, 
from the intimacy which subsisted between the pa- 


rents of the lovers, they hid many opportunities of 
a mutual disclosure of their sentiments. 
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"The father of Cuthbert. pieased with his son's 
choice, earnestly promoted an union w hich seemed 
to promise joy 4nd ielicity. He repaired to the 


R 
aaa to solicit the consent of Eufwak - an d, a8 
he knew that the go seater had a strorg aficction 
for his daughter, he had little doubt of the iavor- 
able result of his Sapplica icis but he did not suth- 
ciently reflect on the eerie Be passion of Eii- 
wald for military pursuits. At the first mention 
of the proposal, the governor exclaimed—— 

“it cannot “ie I never will give my daughter to 
one who is ‘destitute of warlike spirit, and who can 
tamely rest inactive, while ferocious pagans are 
ruvaging the country. Ellcano: herself, 1 am con- 
fident, will disdain such a connexion. 

Iie instanily sent ton his daleghten, and question- 
ed heron the subject. She avowed her passion, 
and declared that she never would unite herself to 
any other man than Cuthbert. Finding her pe- 
remptory and resolute, and having a great Tespect 
for his political associate, he at length promised 
his consent to the marriage, if Cuthbert would 
serve one campaign against the Danes. ‘The youth, 
however reluctant, was animated by the ardency 
of love to an acceptance of the stipulation; and, as 
soon as he had co mpleted a course of preparatory 
exercises, he led a gallant band oi his countrymen 
against he enemy. In several skit mishes he evin- 
ced a respectable portion of courage, and acquired 
honor without a wound; but, in a more general 
— in which he was exposed to repeated as- 
saults, he was so severely wounded, that he ex- 
sel on the field of battle'—Cenrec, who fougtit 
on the same occasior, was pierced in the side by a 
spear, but escaped without further injury. 

The gricf of Elleanor for the loss of her lover 
may be more easily conceived than described. She 
received the melancholy intelligence, not with tears 
which a slight grief will produce, but with looks 
of extreme horror, and remained for some time 
In an attitude of motionless despair. Shep length 
roused herself from this trance of sorrow, and 


hastened to the ensanguined field. The body of 


Cuthbert had been brought off to Elfwald’s s tent, 
and the governor and his son were viewing it in 
silence when she entered. 

“Inhuman father! (she cried,) this is your own 
work! It-was your obstinacy that occasioned the 
premature death of this excellent youth!” 

She had scarcely uttered these words, when she 
seized a dagger which she saw on the ground, 
and, plunging it into her heart, fell lifeless on the 
remains of her lover!—Her fashne retired from 


the mournful scene, and was never more observed 
to smile. 

















Scraps and Anecbotes. 


[For this Museum. ] 


From the Pocket Book of M. F. 


adh heard a diverting anecdote of two Bri- 


sh oflicers—Their names were Ogle and Friend, 
rer x We circumstance occurred dt the coffee- house 
in Philadelphia, a short time previous to the fe- 
volution. ‘heir conduct had been very unruly, 
and insulting to the citizens then assembled, and 
mr. Chew, happening to be there, in virtue pro- 
bably of his office as recorder, undertook to write 
their commitment:—But Ogle, facetiously jcg- 
ging his elbow, and interruping him with the piti- 
ful interjection of “Ah now, mr. Chew!” he was 
driven trom his gravity, and obliged to throw 
down the pen. It was then taken up by alderman 
M——», with a determination to go through with 
the business, when the culprits reeling round him, 
and Ogle in particular, hanging over his shoulder 
and reading after him as he wrote, at length with 
irresistible effect, hit upon an unfortunate over- 
sight of the alderman. “Ay, (says he,) my father 
was a justice of the peace too, but he did not spell 
that word as you do. [ remember very well, that 
instead of an S, he always used to spell circum- 
stance witha C. » 'This sarcastic thrust at the 
scribe, entirely turned the tide in favor of the riot- 
ers, and the company being disarmed of their re- 
sentment, the alderman had no disposition to pro- 
voke further criticism by goimg on with the mit- 
timus. — 

It was related of Ogle, that upon hiring a 
servant, he stipulated with him, that he should ne- 
ver get drunk but when his master was sober. 
But the fellow soon requested his discharge, giv- 
ing for his reason, that he had in truth, no dislike 
to a social glass, but it so happened that the terms 
of the agreement had absolutely cut him off from 
any chance of ever indulging his propensity. 





The following incription was verbatim et lite- 
ratim on a sign, about two years ago, affixed to a 
school in street, Philadelphia: 


“Eid@cation for Boys and Girls, of bcth sexes.” 








When Berkely, bishop of Cloyne, was at Tri- 
nity college in Dublin, curiosity induced him to 
visit the scene of acriminal execution. Returning 
home, he desired to know the feelings experienced 
by an unfortunate malefactor, during this unplea- 
sant ceremony; and determined to prove them by 
actual experiment. His companion Contarine, 
equally inquisitive with himself, kindly provided 
the proper apparatus, and skilfully tucked up the 
right reverend inquirer to the ceiling of his own 
room. The chair being removed which was under 
his feet, he immediately lost the use of his seven 
senses; and this plausible investigation was well 


nigh being frustrated by the complete stoppage of 
the philosofher’ s windpij e, fur when the cord was 

evered, he fell down apparently lifeless. It was a 
great while, before the application of sal volatile 
and other chemical essences could bring oe: to 
his reason. Contarine was, by compact, to make a 
second trial, but, observing the result of the first, 
declared he was thoroughly satisfied, and politcls 
excused himself from the obligati: mn. 
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THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 


OF 
SAMUEL POINT. 
No. Il. 


Ox.p Praic. Upon what authority, M1... Guzzle, 
do vou make that bold assertion?” 

Mr. Guzate. I read it, sir, in a// the NEWS 
PAPERS" 

Jovius. Thev castrate the books of other men 
in order that with the fat of their works they mav 
lard their own lean volumes! 

Ory Pric. And after having cried up their 
WINE, they sell us vinegar! 


Hfow very provoking it is in these editors of li- 
terary miscellanies, who offer.to pubtish the effa- 
sions of every body’s brains, ¢ratis, far nothing ut 
all at all, to disappoint one by the non-appearance 
of an essay, whenever their whim or idleness 
thinks proper to postpone its insertion. What an- 
xious days ard nights pass betweea one publica- 
tion and the succeeding number! Saturday ar- 
rives—-the carrier knoks—and out flies the author 
to snatch his paper——he turns leaf over leaf, and 
lo! his favorite piece is not there! With chagrin 
he looks at every thing else in the p: AES, if he 
looks at all; and, like the friendly critics of the 
day, points out, to friends and foes, every error 
and even Lideunioh he can possibly find—passing 
over the merits with as much care nof to notice 
them, as he searches for demerits! Indeed, it is 
all the go, now-a-days, whether pleased or dis- 
pleased, to speak of nothing but the faults of a 
new work. ‘Thus was it with me--I had fondly 
hoped “ the Museum” would have illuminated the 
whole city last week, by the rays of my third num- 
ber!~—but, alas! the editor thought proper to post- 
pone it--but glad indeed have I been of that de- 
lay since, tho it much displeased me at first, as it 
has been the means of bringing a great discovery 
to light, which otherwise I should never have 
thought of. Carelessly looking over the poetical 
department, I thought I observed something like 
an attempt at satire, and as I am the only /egitt- 
mate descendant of the Punctums, I of course ar- 
rogate to myself the sole and exclusive authority 
to point at all mankind! and therefore it raised my 
bristles to see Humphrey Clinker encroaching on 
my yndisputed prerogative—but observing, after 
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my spleen had a little subsided, that the fellow 
had some talons that way, which might perhaps 
assist me in the great work, I felt inclined to en- 
list him in my service, provided I should be able 
to discover his first scratch! (I beg his pardon, 
I believe he calls them scrapes—however they are 
very synonimous!) But where to commence my 
search, first puzzled my wits as much as the im- 
portant question about the city of Washington! 
“ The ruins of literature!” —W hat did the fellow 
mean by the rvins of literature? I had often heard 
and read of the fowers of literature, the beauties 
of literature, the charms of literature, and even 
the philosophy of Nterature,—but the ruins FP had 
never recollected. But, just as J was about post- 
poning the subject, who should bounce into my 
garret but my old bloody friend, Will Spindle- 
shank, who soon put me in a way ¢o scratch for 
this Clinker in the right place. He told me, he had 
long known what the ruins of literature were—the 
Newspapers! the Newspapers! savs he, with an 
energy of expression that brought the blood into 
his tace so forcibly as to rival ‘the color of the 
hair of his head, which the Ladies say always 
looks as if he had just come from“the ensan- 
guined field, or rescued from a heap of the gory 
slain!—A consciousness of a want of thought im- 
mediately rushed on my mind, and I blushed red 
at my own ignorance, which Will thought was the 
reflection of his bloody looks, as he never knew 
me, he -said, to blush in his life! and away he flew 
down stairs, without further ceremony. 

The Newspapers, to which, as my readers well 
know, I have an unbounded antipathy, now engaged 
my whole attention--and in these ruins of litera- 
ture, I searched many days and nights in vain for 
the first scrape of a fiddle! The industrious editors 
had so completely hidden every thing of merit 
with their own lengthy speculations, to enlighten 
the people, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could discover a single ray of literary light. 
These promoters of genius, were so very profuse 
in their own essays on every subject, except phi- 
losophy, that it was almost impossible to perceive 
any effusion of genuine modest merit—in some, 
particularly of this goodly city, the “/ight of their 
song,” was so glaring, as to dazzle my eyes in 
such manner, that J could see nothing!—This is 
not to be wondered at, when we reflect, that one in 
particular for many years has been daily calling 
out, “give us but “gt, give us but light,” and, 
indeed, if we may judge from the astonishing 
quantity of brilliant rays which it emits every 
morning, we must certainly conclude that this 
modest appeal to the god of day has not been 
made in vain-—but it remains to be determined 
whether the monarch vouchsafed to bestow his 
influence on the petitioner because he deemed 
him worthy of it, or merely granted his prayer to 


get rid of his importunities, in the same manner 


suite 
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as our citizens are often obliged to subscribe : 
names to Newspapers in order to rid themselv. 
of a loqu: cious and won’t-be-denied solic itor, 
However, be that as it may, every one who /o>%s 
at this morning fountain will certainly ackno: 
ledge it to be the most vo-luminous paper of Bhi- 
ladelphia. Indeed I cannot help thinking what a 
immense fortune some poor fyfo will amass, wl 
may be so lucky as to be employed by some of ou: 
publishers, to print these ektehaive writings, when 
collected together on the death of the colonel,-~ 
especially when I reflect on the well known /ide- 
rality of our princely booksellers. But the 
‘-Sinecure” is determined no one shall profit by 
his writings—he, very wzse/y, never 1mpoveris hes 
his brains by over- -working them. But alway: 
makes us amends, by informing us, among other 
important matter, that he keeps a well- regulated 
clock, to tell the ¢rwe time of the rising and setting 
of the sun—-not the znvisiole one which illumines 
his paper, but the luminary of the World! 

‘he “Shamokin,” scorning to petition heaven 
for editorial effulgence, seized the rays of Phebus 
with irresistible force, and placed them immedi-* 
ately on his——Press, where they have ever since 
remained stationary and immovable! but I hive 
never been able to discover, whether they ever 
communicated any of their light to his paper ex- 
cept to show us now-and-then what letters remain 
in the post-office. 

The * Journal of Accidents” is continually ex- 
tending the public knowledge, by stating the exact 
time of high-water! and recording who was 
drowned, who boiled, who roasted, and who mur- 
dered, with many other commercial stories. 

The “Brotherly Love” of Dock-street, and its 
neighbor “Uncle Sam’s Gazette,” cre most aston- 
ishly elaborate in the or?gina/ department—so very 
industrious are these editors, in the exercise of 
their genius, that 1 am told they wear out no less 
than two pair of scissors per month! 

Jack’s “Sun,” and the rest of the luminaries, I 
discovered were all equally zealous and success- 
ful, in enlightening the city, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly, our Aguses, as, wherever a door is opened 
light will certainly enter, which their carriers are 
never backward in doing, in order to throw their 
papers into our passages! Yes (said Will, as he 
again rushed into my room,) and there they might 
lay till doomsday, if nobody picked them up of- 
tener than I do. Apropos: ¥ must hear inform 
the reader, that U always, in imitation ef a cele- 
brated Chairman, compose and read my reports 
aloud! — “Eureka!” continued Will, holding a co- 
lumn of an old ruin in his hand. God bless you, 
Will, you are ever before me in discoveries—I 
have ‘been searching among the ruins now tw 
‘weeks tor thatidentical satire--where did you fiud 
it? Where have vou been scratching so long, Sam 
There, said I, pointing to a heap of Philadelphia 
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papers, as huge as the statutes of old England. 
Oh, Sam, (said be,) litde thou knowest of News- 
papers! I know enough of them, I think, Will, 
since one gutted my father so hahdsomely. Pshaw! 
no more of that! but did you, Sam, expect to find a 
modest piece of satirical wit in these ruins? you 
might as well have looked fer a silver dollar on 
the counter of a bank last war, as expect to see 
such a Scrape as this in a Philadelphia paper! No, 
no, the zvdustrious editors are too fond of writing 
themselves, too fond of encouraging what they 
call moaest genius, and too enlightened to bring 
themselves into any scrape by such an impudent 
eHow as Humphrey Clinker. Ha, ha! I should 
never have thought to look into those luminous 
ruins, for either real modest merit or even bare- 
faced truth'—You must have had a fortnight’s 
labor indeed! Why I found it in less than half an 
hour! Lucky Will—but say in the name of philo- 
sophy, where did you discover it! In a weekly 
newspaper, printed among the Dutch, in a back 
part of this state, where the inimitable editor had 
passed it on his subscribers as his own—see, he 
nas mudestly put his name to it. Is it possible! I 
exclaimed. Yes, indeed, said Will, (throwing it 
down,) there it is, insert it in the next number 
you give to the world, and so preserve it from ob- 
Vion. 
THE FIDDLE. 
“SE RIGOLER!—SE RIRE!—QUID RIDES:” 
-Scrare L, 
“Shakspe.re! damn Shakspeare! I can write better 


! I ® ty? 
: : Soukspeare. 


What! what! a fiddle fora muse! 
sVhat next will modern rhymers chuse? 
\ fiddle! sure the fellow’s mad! 
Poetic scrapes! sublime, egad! 
4 muse, a fddler,—ha! ha! ha! 
\ fine idea, faith! begar! 

Aye, laugh, ye critics, laugh at me, 
For I have often laugh’d at ye! 
My fiddle, ye may ridicule, 
And call me calt-head, dunce, or fool! 
But Vil not mind ye nor your rule, 
But scrape and rhyme justas I please, 
And play and write as suits my ease! 
Paying your measures no regard, 
But like cach worthy, modern bard, 
Some lines shall partly be the old lambic, 
And some shall consist partly of the modern Rambic, 
So beautifully stufft and spun‘to such a length, 
That ere you reach the end, you’ll lose the wond’rous 

streng’ in! 
And others shall be the new-coin’d Rantic, 
Wiidly roaring frantic, 
And short! 
And others again without any regard or thought, 
fo the placing of accents, to fourteen feet finely 
wrought! 

uch as modern rhymers use, 
When they with sonnets chuse, 
‘Yo gvina Homer's immortality, 
in spite of all fatality! 


MUSEUM. 


( Origtnal.) 


And now like them I too will try, 
By scrapiny f. shiouable sonnets, to fly, 
Into the very highest poetic sky! 
And sure my hopes of fame are greatas theirs, 
For have not Las many fine poetic-——— hairs! 
Humpurry CLINKER. 

I have the heart and the will to give to the pub- 
lic the honorable name of this purlomer of others’ 
wit, who, it seems, has little or no other means to 
bring himself into notice, beside this peculiar tal- 
ent of copying, than an affectation of singulariues, 
and (wisely imitating his betters) commences by 
writing Matthew with but one ¢. But hold, 

“1 must spare the person, and expose the vice!” 
Or I may get into an ugly scrape myself, not so 
harmonious to my feelings as the above perhaps, 
and so “mar my fortune,” and another’s also, as 
my friend Vim Rattlebrain did his and that of my 
unfortunate but honorable editor at present, (as 
many drones of the city of Washington can tes- 
tify,) who, as ‘ta scalded cat dreads cold water,” 
would soon put a final stop to my illuminations!— 
So therefore, having thus scraped thro the ruins of 
literature, ¥ must endeavor to continue on, with- 
out the least corporal offence, thro mud and mire, 
until I arrive at the greatness of the metropolis of 
the United States; and to facilitate this expedition 
I must first ga back to my father. 

SAM. POINT. 








[ Selections. ] 
= 
FORTUNATE COUNTRY GIRL. 

During the troubles in England, under king 
Charles the First, a country girl came to London 
in search of a place, as a servant maid; but not 
succeeding, she applied herself to carrying out 
beer from a brewery, and was one of those called 
tub-women. ‘The brewer, observing a well-looking 
girl in this low occupation, took her into his own 
family as a servant, and after awhile married her; 
but he died whilst she was yet a young woman, 
and left her a large fortune. The business of the 
brew-house was dropped, and she was recommen- 
ded to mr. Hyde, as a worthy lawyer, to settle her 
husband’s affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards earl 
of Clarendon, finding the widow’s fortune very 
considerable, married her. Of this marriage, there 
was no other issue than a daughter, who was af- 
terwards the wife of James the Second, and mo- 
ther of Mary and Anne, queens of England, 





CONTRADICTION, 

Currency has been given to two articles in the 
public prints, which lately originated in a paper of 
New York—one about a beautiful Lady having 
had her nose bitten off by her husband, and the 
other about this man having taken his own life. 
‘he facts are, that the Lady had her nose bitten, 
but not off—the man lives and is at large. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

FratHers may be dyed blue, red, green, yel- 
low, &c. by the following process: After boiling 
them in allum-water, stee ep them in an infusion of 
redwood to form a red; in a bluepot, or juice of 
elder-berries, for a blue; in lime-water and verdi- 
gris, or nitrate of copper, for green; and in a tinc- 
ture of saffron, for y ellow. 


FLowERs.— he folk owans method of coloring 
flowers, with the juice of the downy-reviva, was 
practised with success by the late mr. Miller. He 
pressed out the juice of the berries, and mixed it 
with water, putting it Into a phial, and shaking it 
well together till the water was thoroughly tinged; 
he then cut off the flowers, whyeh were just blown, 
and placed their stalks in the phial, and in twelve 
hours they were finely variegated with red.—The 

lowers he used were the double white narcissus 
and tube-rose. 
ai 
“UNDER THE ROSE.” 

The origin of this pretty saying, is thus classic- 
ally defined: 

“The rose being dedicated by Cupid to Harpo- 
crates, the god ot. silence, to engage him to con- 
ceal the amours of Venus, was an emblem of si- 
lence—whence to present it, or hold it up to any 
person in discourse, serve d instead of an admoni- 
tion that it was time for him to hold his peace; 
and in entertaining rooms it was customary to 
place a rose above the table, to signify, what was 
there spoken should be kept private.’ 


LD, 








PHILADELPHIA, Avucusr 30, 1817. 
oe TE A RSA 
AGENCY. 

A liberal per centage will be allowed to such 
persons who may feel disposed to engage as the 
editor’s agents, to recetve subscriptions, for this 
paper, in the principal cities and post-towns of 
the United States. Letters on this subject, post- 


paid, will meet due attention. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We must absolutely intreat Sam Point to divide 
his numbers into less quantities—what we have 
given this week is only the half of his No. LIT! 
and even that has excluded our friend Senex. We 
would rather hear from Sam much oftener, than 
have so iduch of his pleasantries at once. ‘The re- 
mainder of his No. will be given next week. 

Senex, and Ellen, also in our next. 
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Warriages. 
Ts happiness sought by our sex or ti - 
Quick let them to Hymen’s bright temp ite repal 
If there, their best off’rings sincerely they give, 
Love, friendship, and bliss, will be their’s whik 
they live! 

MARRIED, on the 11th & June last, at Bat ath 
in England, Andrew Hamilton, Esq. of this ci 
to Miss Eliza Ur quhart. 

~ the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Janew 119". 
Wm. Erwin to miss Rebecca Maginnas, bed of 
this city. 

On the 11th, by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, A/r. 
T. T. Smiley to iifiss S. Loud, both of this city. 

On the 10th of July, by the Rev. J. J. Janeway 
Dir. Fohn Sommers to Miss H.C. G arretson, boib 
of this city ° 

On the 7th, mr. Wm. Pierce, of Savanna, to 
miss Jary Ann Moore, of this city. 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 7th July, Dy je 
rev. Dr. Palmer, Mr. Foshua F. Prentice, 
chant, of that city, to Mrs. Mary Wallace, of Pail- 
adel phi: Ae 

At Washington city, on the Sd inst. mr. Wir. 
Wallis to mess Sarah C. Harcum. 

At Alexandria, D. C. Mr. Samuel Barkley, to 
Miss Teresta C. Fameson, of Charles county, Md. 

In Piymouth, Mass. mr. Elganah Holmes to 
miss Louisa Vallet. 

In Woodbridge, Mass. mr. Isaac Freeman, aged 
81, to mrs. Charity Thorp, aged 61.—This is his 
third wiie, and her third husband. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, count Flahault, aid-de- 
camp to Bonaparte at the battle of Waterloo, to the 
hon. Margaret M. Elphinstone, daughter of lord 
Keith. 





Deaths. 


Life, like a meteor, glows, then flies away! 

Man’s frail existence seems but as a d: Ly: 

‘Lhrice happy those, who, when their summons 
come, 

Can welcome, with a smile, the dreary tomb. 


DIED, on Tuesday last, in the 39th year of his 
age, Joseph Carson, merchant of this city. On 
Wednesday last, in the 17th year of her age, miss 
Mary Ann S. Claridge, daughter of mr. P. 1. Cla 
ridge. At Charleston, S.C. on the 9th inst the rey. 
bishop Dehon. In New Brunswick, on the 15th inst. 
mr. John Pittenger, in the 29th year of hisage. At 
Rockaway, in Long Island, on the 24th inst. Joseph 
Georg® Ho! nan, e viele in the 53d year of his age, ma- 
nageroi Cisrlesio. Theatre. AiM inbeim, Germa- 
ny, ov the 264i oi May, his royal highness Frederick, 
margrave of Baden, aged 60 years. At Nuples, Don 
Edgirgilao Mdicione, aged 110, in the full possession 
of his mentai fscuities At Montpellier, France, 
where he resided as a refugee, Juan Melendez Val. 
dez, the first of Spanish poets, 
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‘trom her gareless he and, the wandering MLS 


luxuriant sweets, which well migiut aie 
>» 


seatters 
‘A living wreath to deck the brows of time, 








“Plain-tiff,’ is the Solution of the CHARADE 
which appeared in our Fourth Number. 
22 
| For this Museum. | 
. TO CELIA. 
Oh! do not look on me so pensivcly tender, 


Lest the heart that adores you should melt at its 
shrine; 

Oh! brighten those eyes too-expressively beaming, 

And heed not the tear that’s now sullying mine. 


For the thought of your feeling one pang for my so1 


row, 
Fresh opens the wounds that have outwardly heai’d; 
And the heart that is broken, afflicted forever,+ 
fceis doubly ucute the barb’d thorns it conceal'd. 


©! let me then see you look happy and cheerful, 
As gay as you was ’ere fate forced us to part; 

And no longer so meltingly tearful with feeling, 
Let pity for me force a sigh from your heart. 

And then all the sighs in my bosom I’Il smother, 
And check all the waves of regret as they roll; 
While the rose-leaves of joy shall seemingly cover, 
‘he thorn that’s eternally wounding my soul. 


ALPHA. 


—at > ae - 
[For this Museum.} 


Che harp of Sorrow, 
Lay VIII. 


Ere since the sitting of the flatt’ring star, 

Which rose deceitful o’er my golden birth, 

My heart has been the seat of horror and despair, 
My soul the lodge of all the woes of earth. 


Ere since that fatal hour, no Now’r has grown 
‘lo cheer me with its tempting hope-like hues, 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor star, has ever shown, 
To gild with light my ever gloomy views. 


Look where I will, impenetrable clouds, 

And dark impen:ling cliffs, obscure my sight; 
? y signt, 

Turn where q will, ‘the low insensate crouds 


Killin embryo every child of light. 


| yocks in human shapes, with frowns unkind, 


mock the chaos of my mind. HENRY. 





( Original.) MUSEUS 


f Original. ) 
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Che Lyre of Love. 
Srrain VIIL. 
SENSIRILITY’S CHILD. 


Say! my lov’d Sera! O, may not the Bard, 

Presume thus to hail you as one of ‘1H FEW,’ 
Who soar above millions in Heaven’s regard, 

And, Heaven-directed,a Heaven pursuc? 

O! why does he ask, when the smile of your eye 
Has reveal’d so expressively tender and true, 

The sincerest regard for the birth ofa sigh, 
Which the finest of sensitive hearts ever knew. 
While bright, like the modest, the sun-illum’d rose, 
W hose fragrance andbloom are so truly refin’d, 
The blush of your cli®ck has ne’er fail’d to disclose 
The heart-cheering sweet—a fond diffident mind. 


And your roseate lips, breathing perfumes around, 
Which give birth tethe words of esteem and regard, 
Have prov’d, in the mildest, melodious sound, 

That you dearly can love the soft Song of the Bard. 


Yes, Seva! each beauty discloses so true, 
Your affection for all that is tender and mild, 
That the Bard musi indulge in this tribute to you, 
Andexult that he’s found SeNnsiBiLiry’s CHILpb. 
EDWARD, 
Strain IX. 
THE NUPTIAL HOUR. 


Pulse of my Heart! the hour is nigh, 
On wings of love Icome, I fly; 

Adicu, ye busy scenes, adieu, 

Soul of my Soul, for love and you. 
Spring of Da&igis ! the twilight star 
Shall guide me to your arms afar; 
The twilight star, to love so sweet, 
So swift I fly, shail see us meet. 

Sun of my Soul! that happy hour 
Shall bring the buds of love to flow’r; 
Swectner of Life, the joys of Heav’n 
Shall then to us for e’er be giv’n. 
Belov’d of Heav’n! again we meet, 
In friendship true, affection sweet; 
And heart to heart once more shall press, 
And kindred souls each other bless. 

Hope of my Breast! my dreams are gone, 
The vision lives, the shadow’s flown; 
©! bliss divine, my fears are o’er, 
And fancy cheats my sense no more. 
Pulse of my Heart! when only mine, 
The youth you love when only thine, 
The sweets of life, eternal fiow’rs, 
Forever blooming, shall be ours. 


TWO APPRENTICES 
Wanted to the Printing Business, at the Bush- Hill 
-rinting Office, corner of Schuylkill Fifth and Fair- 


view streets. 
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